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are obtained as the result of a secondary action in the dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid (the electrolyte): in this, while the hydrogen is set free 
at the kathode, the negative ions of S0 4 decompose the water at 
the anode and combine with its hydrogen to form hydrogen sulphate 
and set the oxygen free; the term polarization refers to the produc¬ 
tion in the cell of an electromotive force counter to the normal one. 

Under the head of Sources of Energy are discussed primary and 
secondary batteries, commercial electric mains, and static machines. 
The author’s description of a static machine is not applicable to 
the associated cut on page 42, which is directly referred to. The 
machine is stated to “produce electricity by friction,” whereas it is 
really generated by induction, the difference of potential existing 
between the disks at rest being increased by rotation. 

In the chapter devoted to the description of apparatus the 
“elementary electrophysics” is of a nature to arouse interest. We 
quote as a sample from page 105: “Most of us have seen the experi¬ 
ment of two tuning forks tuned to the same pitch giving the same 
harmonic. If one be vibrated by a blow or by the fingers the second 
fork will start vibrating by itself and give off the same harmonic; 
because it is syntonous or vibrating in unison with the former, it 
will reinforce the sound given by the first vibrator.” Now, the tone 
of the tuning fork is a practically simple one— i. e., a fundamental 
one—the overtones being inappreciable, and therefore the term 
harmonic is inaccurate; the second tuning fork responds to the tone 
of the first; it does not reinforce. This is based on the well-known 
principle of sympathetic vibrations. 

The book will prove of interest to electrotherapeutists for the 
reason that it gives the opinions of a man of considerable practical 
experience as to the selection and use of the apparatus essential in 
the production of high-frequency currents. H. M. W. 


A Text-book of Diseases of Women. By Barton Cooke 
Hirst, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics in the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania; Gynecologist to the Howard, the Orthopedic, and the 
Philadelphia Hospitals. Pp. 683, with 655 illustrations, many of 
them in colors. Philadelphia, New York, and London: W. B. 
Saunders & Co., 1903. 

Dr. Hirst has been a consistent advocate of the opinion enter¬ 
tained in Germany that obstetric and gynecic surgery should always 
be combined. The present work, he announces in the preface, is 
“a companion volume to the author’s Text-book of Obstetrics, the two 
volumes covering the whole subject of gynecology.” Knowing as 
we do his unusual experience in both branches, as well as his high 
reputation as a teacher and indefatigable worker, we are prepared 
to find his latest work a valuable addition to the literature. 
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The section on diseases and injuries of the vagina, includes nearly 
seventy pages, with no less than sixty cuts, nearly all original. We 
note several pages on the treatment of gonorrhoea and an excellent 
description of the manner in which the pelvic floor is lacerated 
during labor. The author rightly believes that only by understand¬ 
ing how the injury occurs can one recognize afterward the exact 
nature of the lesion and the indications for operation. The detailed 
description of complete laceration, admirably illustrated, deserves 
careful study. The writer’s conservatism is indicated by his adher¬ 
ence to the use of pessaries for cystocele. His operation for the 
cure of this condition is certainly an advance on the usual oval and 
circular methods of denudations. As he rightly says, Martin’s 
operation “does not unite the torn muscles which should support 
the lower anterior vaginal wall and the urethra, and therefore it is 
not always permanently successful.” 

The writer prefers Emmet’s operation for the repair of laceration 
of the pelvic floor, which is thoroughly described and fairly well 
figured. He uses silkworm-gut in all his plastic work, his experience 
with chromicized catgut being less satisfactory than that of most 
operators. We must take exception to some of the illustrations 
(especially Figs. 196-198), which are more intelligible to the expert 
than to the tyro. 

Injuries of the cervix are profusely illustrated, unnecessarily so, 
the critical reader may think. We are thoroughly in accord with 
the statement that “whenever one is in doubt as to the suitable 
form of operation, it is better to decide on an amputation.” Figs. 
228 and 229 do not bring out with sufficient clearness the depth and 
extent of the denudation. Silkworm-gut is preferred for trach¬ 
elorrhaphy, a conservative practice which is opposed to that of most 
gynecologists, who obtain equally good results with chromic gut, 
while the patient is spared the pain and annoyance consequent upon 
the removal of sutures while the perineal wound is still weak and 
sensitive. 

The section on carcinoma is excellent. There seems to be no 
good reason for confusing the student by adding “malignant 
adenoma” as a separate variety. The paragraphs on symptoma¬ 
tology and diagnosis are clear and concise. Some of the illus¬ 
trations, though excellent in themselves, might be dispensed 
with. 

In common with recent views, the author prefers abdominal to 
vaginal extirpation, or rather the combined method, although from 
his description it is not clear what advantages he gains, since he 
does not advocate routine removal of the lymph-nodes. His lucid 
descriptions of surgical operations are well exemplified in the pages 
devoted to the technique of hysterectomy. 

His conclusions with regard to prognosis after operations are fair 
and conservative, his immediate mortality after vaginal and com- 
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bined hysterectomies being 7 per cent., while four of his patients 
were known to be alive at the end of five years. 

We are glad to note that the author still believes in the non- 
surgical treatment of uncomplicated retrodisplacement, and does 
not reject the use of tampons in adherent retroflexion. In this he 
is, as ever, a safe guide to the student, who is only too apt to infer 
that so-called medical gynecology is a thing of the past. The 
descriptions of the use of pessaries and of Alexander’s operation 
(he prefers Edebohls’ method) are especially good. He seems to 
have had better results from plastic operations alone, with accom¬ 
panying ventrosuspension, than have most of his confreres. He does 
not favor the recent vaginal operations of Wertheim, Freund, and 
others. 

The section on fibromyomata and operations for their removal is 
ample and is beautifully illustrated. The same applies to the 
sections on endometritis and malignant disease of the endometrium. 
One is rather surprised to miss any reference to deciduoma malig- 
num. The Fallopian tubes form the subject of Part VIII. Here, 
again, some of the cuts are superfluous. One characteristic illus¬ 
tration of each of the diseased conditions would be sufficient. The 
paragraph on the preventive treatment of tubal disease (pages 
415-416) ought to be read by every layman, as well as physician. 
The author rightly believes that the palliative treatment of salpin¬ 
gitis should receive a fair trial before resort is had to an operation. 

The section on extrauterine pregnancy is, as will be inferred 
from the writer’s wide experience, up to date. The criticism might 
be offered that too little stress is laid upon the difficulties of diag¬ 
nosis in many cases, as every gynecologist has experienced in his 
own practice. Explorative vaginal section deserves mention. The 
author is apparently one of the few operators who still use the old- 
fashioned glass drainage-tube. He states that he now rarely irrigates 
the abdominal cavity except to remove blood-clots after operations 
for ectopic gestation. The description of the operation for intra- 
peritoneal rupture (page 441) is a model of terse writing. 

Part IX., on diseases of the ovaries, leaves little to be desired. 
The cuts are many and original and the technique of ovariotomy 
most satisfactory. 

Upward of fifty pages are assigned to diseases of the urinary 
tract, cystoscopy and catheterization of the ureters being carefully 
described. Ten are devoted to floating kidney, an innovation in a 
work on diseases of women, doubtless in deference to the especial 
interest which gynecologists have taken in this subject, much to the 
distaste of the general surgeon. We are pleased to note that the 
author does not subscribe to the indiscriminate practice of perform¬ 
ing nephropexy on slight indications, since he found it necessary to 
operate in only 5 out of 200 cases. 

The excellent concluding chapter on the technique of gynecic 
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surgery in quite a model in its way, the lucid descriptions being 
illustrated by over 100 figures. Nothing has been omitted to fur¬ 
nish a safe and trustworthy guide to the beginner. It serves as a 
true index of the careful, conscientious work which distinguishes the 
author. 

We have been unable in this brief review to do justice to this 
the latest work on gynecology. Our object has been rather to 
stimulate the reader to make a careful study of it for himself. 
While a critical reviewer might take exception to some minor 
defects, we are so impressed with the honest conservative tone 
maintained throughout, and with the fact that it is based entirely 
upon the personal experience and convictions of the writer, that 
we have only commendation for this fresh product of his won¬ 
derful industry. We have already called attention to the number 
and beauty of the illustrations, and to the clear, common-sense 
manner in which each subject is treated. While we are not pre¬ 
pared to admit that the present book is equal to the companion 
Text-book of Obstetrics, the fourth edition of which appears simul¬ 
taneously with it, we have no doubt that it will achieve the same 
widespread popularity, which is all that the most ambitious author 
could desire. H. C. C. 


Gynecology. A Text-book for Students and a Guide for 
Practitioners. By William R. Pryor, M.D., Professor of 
Gynecology in the New York Polyclinic Medical School; Attend¬ 
ing Gynecologist to the New York Polyclinic Hospital; Consulting 
Gynecologist to St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York City Hospital. 
Pp. xvi., 380, with one hundred and sixty-three illustrations. 
New York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1903. 

The preface of this excellent book indicates clearly its purpose, 
which is to present the subject in such a practical, dogmatic way 
as “a professor of gynecology in any of the colleges has to lecture.” 
Rare diseases, bacteriology and minute anatomy, and “matters 
which strictly belong to other branches of medicine” are accordingly 
omitted. 

We have not been disappointed in our favorable anticipations. 
Dr. Pryor has not only succeeded in writing a readable book, but 
one which in many respects is in a class by itself. At the outset 
we note with approval its division into two parts, the first, including 
nine chapters, being devoted to diseases and non-surgical treatment; 
the second to descriptions of the various gynecological operations. 

In the introductory chapter on examination of the patient there 
are several useful practical hints with regard to the proper practice 
of the bimanual, important points being emphasized in large type. 
The illustrations are few, but satisfactory, unless we except the cut 
showing Trendelenburg’s position, in which the elevation is extreme, 



